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The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  President's  annual  message — 
Mr.  SPAULDING  said : 

Mr.  Chairman,  eight  precious  weeks  were 
wasted  in  unnecessarily  agitating  the  slavery 
question  prior  to  the  organization  of  this  House. 
This  question  was  thrust  upon  us  out  of  order 
on  the  first  day  of  the  session  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  was  discussed  day  after  day, 
without  any  practical  result.  Democratic  ora- 
tors on  the  other  side  repeated  threats  of  seces- 
sion, disunion,  and  treason,  until  such  threats 
became  stale  and  unmeaning.  I  never  wit- 
nessed eight  weeks  of  greater  folly.  The  coun- 
try became  disgusted  with  all  this  Buncombe 
and  disorder.  Even  their  denunciation,  mis- 
representation, and  abuse  of  the  Republican 
party,  reacted  upon  its  authors,  and  the  sound 
and  discreet  judgment  of  the  country,  in  all 
sections  of  the  Union,  has  finally  pronounced 
against  them.  Never  did  the  Democratic  party 
spend  eight  weeks  more  unprofitably  to  them- 
selves or  to  the  country. 

I  remained  silent  during  all  this  disorder, 
denunciation,  and  treasonable  proceeding,  wait- 
ing till  the  organization  of  the  House,  for  some 
practical  question  to  arise  upon  which  I  might, 
in  an  orderly  manner,  express  my  opinions.  I 
have  no  intention  or  desire  to  interfere  with  the 
vested  rights  of  any  person,  in  any  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  or  to  unnecessarily  agitate  the 
slavery  question  ;  and  however  important  I  may 
regard  the  issue  presented  by  the  disunion 
Democratic  party,  in  its  declared  purpose  to 
extend  and  perpetuate  slavery,  I  prefer  post- 
poning any  remarks  I  may  have  to  make  on 


that  issue,  until  it  comes  up  on  the  bill  for  the 
admission  of  Kansas,  or  until  some  other  meas- 
ure of  practical  legislation,  involving  the  ques- 
tion, shall  be  presented. 

The  President's  veto  of  the  bill  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  St.  Clair  flats,  affecting,  as  it 
does,  not  only  my  constituents,  but  the  great 
commercial  interests  of  the  country,  I  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  let  it  pass,  without  entering  my 
protest  against  the  doctrines  advanced  in  this 
extraordinary  document.  The  President's  mes- 
sage is  now  on  our  tables,  and  it  raises  a  prac- 
tical question  on  which  I  feel  at  liberty  to 
speak. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  submit  a  few  remarks 
in  answer  to  the  President's  veto  of  the  bill  for 
the  improvement  of  the  St.  Clair  flats,  recently 
communicated  to  the  Senate.  This  veto  is  a 
direct  blow  aimed  at  the  commerce  extending 
from  New  York  to  Chicago,  a  distance,  by 
water,  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  ;  and  thence  by 
the  Illinois  canal  and  river,  and  the  Mississippi, 
to  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  and  from  Chicago,  in  another  direc- 
tion, through  the  Wellaud  canal,  Lake  Ontario, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  in 
all,  a  distance  of  over  five  thousand  miles.  As 
you  pass  from  the  city  of  New  York  up  this 
great  channel  of  commercial  intercourse  to  Al- 
bany, one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  you  find  on 
the  way  a  shoal  called  the  Overslaugh,  in  the 
Hudson  river,  for  the  improvement  of  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  responsible.  From 
Albany  to  Buffalo,  a  distance  of  three 
and  sixty  miles,  is  the  Erie  canal,  a 
cent  artificial  channel,  constructed "wholijr  " 
the  State  of  New  York,  now  nearly  comple't 


seventy  feet  wide  by  seven  feet  deep,  and  cost- 
ing over  forty  million  dollars.  From  Buffalo 
to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  over  one  thousand 
miles,  you  pass  through  Lake  Erie,  the  Detroit 
river,  Lake  St.  Clair  and  river,  Lake  Huron, 
and  Lake  Michigan.  In  Lake  St.  Clair,  you 
find  the  St.  Clair  flats,  a  serious  natural  ob- 
struction to  the  navigation  of  the  shipping  pass- 
ing to  and  from  the  upper  lakes,  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  veto. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  bill  was 
passed  appropriating  $55,000  to  deepen  the 
channel  over  these  flats  in  this  great  line  of 
commercial  intercourse.  By  this  bill  a  single 
item  was  appropriated — a  single  object  con- 
templated ;  and  being  disconnected  from  all 
other  harbor  or  river  improvements,  was  not 
open  to  the  charge  made  by  the  President  of 
"  log-rolling,"  for  the  reason  that  it  stood  en- 
tirely upon  its  own  merits.  It  is  a  great  national 
work,  of  vast  importance  not  only  to  commerce, 
but  to  the  facilitating  of  the  transportation  of 
the  mails,  transporting  supplies  for  the  army, 
and  the  navigation  of  vessels  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  This  bill,  after  having  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress  by  large  majorities, 
was  presented  to  the  President  on  the  last  day 
of  the  last  session,  for  his  approval.  The  Presi- 
dent kept  this  bill  in  his  desk  nearly  eleven 
months  ;  and  then,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1  -tin.. 
returned  it  to  the  Senate  with  his  veto,  and  giv- 
ing his  reasons  for  riot  approving  its  provisions. 

The  President  objects  to  the  bill  on  three 
grounds : 

1.  That  it  is  inexpedient  and  unnecessary  at 
this  time. 

2.  That  it  is  unconstitutional,  for  the  reason, 
as  he  alleges,  that  there  is  no  power  granted  to 
Congress  by  the  Constitution  to  make  the  ap- 
propriation. 

3.  That  tonnage  duties  levied  by  the  State  of 
Michigan  upon  vessels  navigating  these  waters 
would  be  the  proper  mode  of  rasing  funds  to 
make  this  improvement. 

I  propose  to  examine  these  several  objec- 
tions, and  endeavor  to  show  that  they  are  en- 
tirely unfounded.  It  is  stated  in  the  official 
reports  that  the  St.  Clair  flats  are  situated  in 
Lake  St.  Clair,  in  front  of  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Clair  river,  which  empties  into  this  lake  by 
several  mouths,  and  where  is  found  a  bar  or 
shoal,  on  which,  in  its  natural  state,  there  is 
not  more  than  six  or  seven  feet  water.  This 
shoal  is  interposed  between  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  the  deep  water  of  the  lake,  a  distance 
of  six  thousand  feet,  and  in  its  natural  position 
the  channel  was  very  circuitous,  frequently  re- 
quiring tug-boats  and  lighterage  to  enable  ves- 
sels to  pass.  The  obvious  remedy  for  this  was 
to  deepen  the  channel  on  the  shortest  line,  in 
accordance  with  the  official  survey  and  report 
of  the  topographical  engineers,  by  dredging  a 
channel  of  sufficient  depth,  so  as  to  enable 
vessels  to  pass  at  low  as  well  as  high  stages  of 
the  water,  and  thereby  remove  the  most  serious 


obstruction  in  this  great  line  of  natural  water 
communication  between  Chicago  and  Buffalo. 

These  lakes  are,  in  fact,  inland  seas ;  differ- 
ent States  border  them  on  one  side,  and  a  for- 
eign nation  (Canada)  on  the  other.  A  great 
and  growing  commerce  is  carried  on  upon 
them  between  different  States  and  foreign  na- 
tions, which  requires  harbors,  light-houses, 
light-ships,  beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers, 
to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the  steamboats 
and  vessels  engaged  in  such  commerce,  and  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens. 

The  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota,  have  their  shores  washed  by 
.these  great  inland  seas.  Their  commercial 
intercourse  heretofore  has  been  often  inter- 
rupted and  delayed,  and  ruinous  expenses 
incurred  for  towage  and  lighterage,  for  the 
want  of  a  safe  and  secure  channel  over  these 
flats. 

Captain  Graham,  of  the  topographical  engi- 
neers, in  a  report  to  the  Senate,  states  that — 

"  The  value  of  all  the  articles  of  commerce 
'  and  navigation  which  passed  over  these  flats 
'  during  the  two  hundred  and  thirty  days  of 
'  open  navigation,  in  the  year  1855 — say  be- 
'  tween  the  middle  of  April  and  the  1st  of  De- 
'  cember — amounted  to  the  immense  sum  of 
'  $259,721,435.50,  or  per  day  during  the  navi- 
'  gable  season,  $1,129,223.72.  Freights  over 
'  these  flats  in  American  vessels  in  the  year 
<  1855  were  $13,761,840;  and  in  foreign  ves- 
'  sels  trading  with  American  ports,  $551,256. 
'  These  results  are  derived  by  allowing  six  dol- 
'  lars  per  register  ton,  as  the  price  of  freights 
'  upon  the  amount  that  passed  over  the  flats, 
'  to  and  from  the  ports  mentioned  in  the  dis- 
'  tricts  of  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Cleve- 
1  land,  Buffalo,  Oswego,  and  Ogdensburgh,  as 
'  shown  in  the  accompanying  statements,  mark- 
'  ed  from  No.  55  to  No.  70,  inclusive.  These 
'  sums  are,  of  course,  the  gross  amounts  of  the 
'  receipts  accruing  on  freights. 

"  The  net  proceeds  would  be  the  difference 
'  between  these  sums  and  the  expenses  of  navi- 
'  gation,  such  as  the  hire  of  crews,  insurance 
'  on  the  vessels,  repairs,  tuggage  off  St.  Clair 
'  flats  when  aground,  loss  from  detention  while 
'  thus  aground,  pilotage,  harbor  fees,  &c. 
'  Among  these  enumerated  expenses,  that  which 
'  arises  from  the  detention,  damage,  and  tow- 
'  age  by  steam-tugs,  caused  by  obstruction  to 
'  navigation  at  the  flats,  is  the  one  regarded 
'  most  onerous  by  the  navigators,  the  mer- 
'  chants,  and  farmers,  of  the  ten  States  before 
'  mentioned.  They  all  have  to  bear  a  portion 
'  of  the  additional  charges  which  arise  from 
'  this  cause.  The  farmer  has,  however,  the 
'  most  oppressive  part  of  the  burden  to  bear ; 
1  because  the  navigator  clears  himself  in  a 
'  great  measure  by  his  increased  charges  for 
'  freight,  and  the  merchant  by  increasing  his 
'  prices  at  retail,  on  account  of  the  losses  by 
1  the  detention  and  risk  growing  out  of  this  ob- 


'  struction  to  navigation.  But  the  farmer  is 
'  compelled  to  be  governed  by  current  prices 
'  for  his  grain  ;  and  the  diminution  of  price 
'  allowed  him  by  the  shipper,  on  account  of  the 
'  contingencies  due  to  the  want  of  free  naviga- 
1  tion  over  the  flats,  is  a  direct  tax  on  the  fruits 
'  of  the  farmer's  industry.  The  increase  on  the 
'  rates  of  freights,  owing  to  the  obstruction  as 
'  it  now  exists,  may  be  estimated  at  full  fifteen 
'  per  cent.,  or  annually  the  sum  of  $2,054,276. 
'  Full  two-thirds  of  this  amount  falls  on  the 
'  farmers.  They  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  pay 
'  an  annual  tax  on  their  produce  and  necessary 
'  articles  of  consumption,  arising  from  this  ob- 
'  struction,  of  $1,376,184,  which  is  more  than 
'  two  and  a  half  times  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
'  work  upon  the  most  extended  plan  proposed.'' 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Michigan.  [Mr. 
CHANDLER,]  in  his  remarks  on  this  veto,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1860,  states  that  the  present  value  of 
the  commerce  passing  over  these  flats,  inclu- 
ding the  hulls  of  vessels,  exceeds  six  hundred 
million  dollars  per  annum.  This  statement  of 
facts  shows  the  immense  value  of  the  existing 
commerce  passing  over  these  waters,  and  for 
the  improvement  of  which  President  Buchanan 
refuses  to  sign  a  bill  which  had  passed  both 
houses  of  .  Congress,  appropriating  only 
$55,000 — a  small  pittance,  compared  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  object  to  be  attained  by  it. 

The  water  of  these  lakes  and  rivers  varies  in 
height  from  year  to  year.  It  seldom  remains 
at  the  same  height  more  than  one  or  two  years, 
and  is  sometimes  lower,  by  some  three  or  four 
feet,  than  at  other  periods.  What  is  needed 
now,  to  accommodate  this  vast  commerce,  is  a 
channel  fourteen  feet  deep  at  the  lowest  stages 
of  water.  The  water  may  recede  to  its  lowest 
point  the  coming  season  of  navigation,  and  the 
President  is  certainly  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  there  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  if  that 
contingency  happens.  The  appropriation  of 
§55,000  is  an  immediate  and  pressing  neces- 
sity, and  every  man  engaged  practically  in 
navigating  these  waters  knows  it  to  be  so.  Sir, 
the  President  has  arbitrarily  interposed  the 
one-man  power  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  people. 
One  man  overrides  both  houses  of  Congress, 
and  defeats  a  wise  and  beneficent  measure,  of 
great  practical  importance  to  the  people.  On 
a  mere  question  of  expediency,  the  President 
has  no  just  right  to  interpose  his  opinion 
against  the  deliberately-expressed  opinion  of 
both  houses  of  Congress.  The  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  expressed  through  their  Representatives 
in  Congress,  as  to  the  necessity  of  completing 
this  work,  ought  to  be  conclusive ;  and  those 
persons  who  are  seriously  affected  by  it  will 
hold  the  President  responsible  for  this  arbitrary 
and  unwarrantable  interference. 

The  second  objection  of  the  President  is, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  appropriation  is  uncon- 
stitutional. If  the  bill  is  unconstitutional,  the 
President  is  right  in  not  approving  it.  But  I 
deny  that  it  is  unconstitutional.  Upon  the 


adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  commerce  were  surrendered  by  the 
States  to  the  General  Government  to  provide 
for  the  common  defence  and  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  whole  country.  The  States 
were  thus  deprived  of  these  revenues.  The 
means  to  defray  the  expenses  of  improvements 
like  this,  in  which  so  many  States  have  a  com- 
mon interest,  were  entirely  given  up  by  the 
several  States  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Each  State  thus  deprived  itself  of  all  control 
over  and  all  means  of  executing  works  of  this 
magnitude. 

Sir,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  States  would 
have  been  induced  to  deliver  up  to  the  care  of 
the  Federal  Government  all  control  over  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
States ;  and,  thus  stripped  of  all  means  of  se- 
curing the  first  elements  of  their  prosperity, 
without  an  equivalent?  And  what  was  that 
equivalent?  The  only  one  which  the  case  ad- 
mitted, that  the  Federal  Government  should 
exercise  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties 
which  the  formation  of  the  Union  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  forbade  to  the  States. 
Sir,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  Federal 
Government  took  the  place  and  assumed  the 
powers,  and  thereby  undertook  to  perform  the 
duties,  of  the  States  respectively,  which  they 
could  not  separately  exercise,  consistent  with 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  whole.  And  in 
this  way  an  obligation  is  imposed  upon  the 
Federal  Government  which  it  is  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard. 

The  Constitution  expressly  confers  on  Con- 
gress the  power — 

"  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
'  and  excises. 

"  To  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  com- 
'  mon  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  Uni- 
'  ted  States. 

"  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

"  To  raise  and  support  armies. 

"  To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads. 

"  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
•'  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian 
'  tribes. 

"  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
'  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
'  foregoing  powers." 

The  Constitution  provides,  further,  that 

"  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alii- 
'  ance,  or  confederation. 

"  Nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one 
'  State  be  bound  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties, 
'  in  another." 

Congress  recognised  its  duty  in  passing  the 
bill  in  question  ;  but  the  President  most  un- 
fortunately attempts  to  evade  the  plain  duty 
imposed  upon  the  Government  by  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  it  is  more  unfortunate  still,  that, 
in  his  attempt  to  evade  this  duty,  he  should 
falsify  history,  or  deny  the  constitutional  obli- 
gation clearly  imposed  upon  him.  In  his  veto 
message,  he  says  : 


"  For  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  adop- 
'  tion  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  power  to 
'  appropriate  money  for  internal  improvements 
'  was  neither  claimed  nor  exercised." 

This  is  a  great  error  in  the  statement  of  facts. 
I  will  presently  show  that  this  power  was  both 
"  claimed  "  and  "exercised  "  at  a  much  earlier 
period  in  the  practical  workings  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Again  the  President  says : 

"  As  an  original  power,  the  authority  to  erect 
'  light  houses,  under  the  commercial  power, 
'  might  be  considered  doubtful ;  but  even  were 
'  it  more  doubtful  than  it  is,  I  should  regard  it 
'  as  settled,  after  an  uninterrupted  exercise  of 
'  the  power  for  seventy  years.  Such  a  long  and 
'  uniform  practical  construction  of  the  Consti- 
'  tution  is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  and 
'  has  finally  determined  the  question." 

The  President  is  mistaken  in  stating  that 
the  Federal  Government,  under  this  power, 
only  appropriated  money  for  "light-houses" 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence. 
The  ninth  act  passed  by  the  first  Congress 
under  the  Constitution,  and  approved  by  Wash- 
ington, August  7,  1789,  was  a  law  entitled  an 
"  act  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  light- 
houses, beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers."  By 
this  act  it  was  expressly  provided — 

"  That  all  the  expenses  which  shall  accrue 
'  from  and  after  the  15th  day  of  August,  1789, 
'  in  the  necessary  support  and  maintenance  and 
'  repair  of  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  and 
'  public  piers,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Treas- 
'  ury  of  the  United  States." 

President  Buchanan  seems  to  have  over- 
looked the  principle  embodied  in  this  bill.  He 
cannot  be  presumed  to  be  wiser  than  President 
Washington.  If  President  Buchanan  would 
carefully  read  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  he 
would  see  that  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  as- 
sumed j  urisdictiou  not  only  over  "  light-houses," 
but  of  beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers  ;  and 
declared,  in  the  act  itself,  that  it  was  "  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  navigation  safe  and 
easy."  If,  under  the  power  "  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
States,"  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitu- 
tion could  pass  laws  to  pay  for  "  public  piers  " 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  which 
received  the  approval  of  Washington,  is  it  not 
clear  that  Congress  now  may  pass  laws  to  clear 
out  the  channel  of  the  St.  Clair  flats,  or  the 
Overslaugh  in  the  Hudson,  to  render  the  navi- 
gation thereof  safe  and  easy?  There  is  no  dif- 
ference, in  principle,  between  the  construction 
of  a  public  pier  by  the  General  Government, 
and  the  removal  of  a  bar  in  a  lake  or  river. 
If  there  is  power  in  the  Constitution  for  the 
one,  there  must  be  for  the  other  also. 

But,  sir,  if  President  Buchanan  will  examine 
the  statutes  a  little  further,  he  will  find  a  more 
complete  refutation  of  his  statement,  u  that  for 
more  than  thirty  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,"  money  was  not  ap- 


propriated for  these  purposes.  Sir,  on  the  6th 
April,  1802,  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  great  leader 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  who  was  then 
violently  opposed  by  the  Federal  party,  (of 
which  President  Buchanan  was  for  a  long  time 
a  conspicuous  member,)  approved  a  most  im- 
portant bill,  entitled  an  act  "  for  the  erection 
of  light-houses  and  for  other  purposes." 

This  bill  contained  eight  sections,  embracing 
six  objects  of  appropriation,  extending  along 
the  seacoast  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia. 
It  was  what  the  President  would  now  call  a 
"  log-rolling  "  bill.  The  eighth  section  of  that 
act  is  in  these  words  : 

"And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be 
'  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under 
'  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
'  States,  to  cause  to  be  expended  in  repairing 
'  and  erecting  public  piers  in  the  river  Dela- 
'  ware,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $30,000,  and  that 
'  the  same  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the 
'  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated." 

Here  is  the  law  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Statutes  at  Large  ;  and  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  the  President  had  not  read  it  before  assert- 
ing that  this  power  had  not  been  "  claimed  nor 
exercised  "  for  more  than  "  thirty  years  "  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Sir,  not  less 
than  $1,921,000  has  been  expended  on  the  Del- 
aware breakwater,  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
above  bill,  approved  by  President  Jefferson  as 
early  as  1802. 

But,  sir,  these  Statutes  furnish  still  more  con- 
clusive proofs  of  the  errors  into  which  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  has  fallen  in  attempting  to  find 
pretexts  for  vetoing  the  bill  in  question.  On 
the  29th  of  March,  1806,  Mr.  Jefferson  approved 
a  bill  for  the  commencement  of  the  Cumberland 
road,  passing  westward  from  Cumberland,  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  to  Wheeling,  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  thence  west,  through  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois  ;  and  the  sum  of  $30,000  was  then 
appropriated  to  commence  the  work.  Since 
that  time,  over  five  million  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  have  been  appropriated  and  ex- 
pended on  this  work.  This  was  purely  a  work 
of  "  internal  improvement  "  within  the  States, 
and  must  have  been  commenced  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, and  prosecuted  by  succeeding  Administra- 
tions, vmder  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Con- 
stitution, as  they  understood  it. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1807,  the  coast  sur- 
vey was  also  commenced  under  the  Administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson.  A  bill  was  passed  at  that 
time,  which  received  his  signature,  appropri- 
ating $50,000  to  commence  the  work.  What 
was  the  object  of  this  bill  ?  It  was  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  facilitating  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  continued  its  operations  down  to  the 
present  time.  Annual  appropriations  are  made 
to  sustain  this  department  of  the  public  service. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  for  the  President  that 
he  did  not  examine  more  closely  the  public 
statutes  before  asserting,  in  his  veto  message, 
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that  these  appropriations  for  internal  improve- 
ments did  not  commence  until  "after  1820." 
I  have  shown  that  the  power  to  make  harbor 
and  river  appropriations  is  deduced  from  the 
express  grants  contained  in  the  Constitution, 
above  quoted  ;  and  the  concurrent  and  con- 
tinuous exercise  of  the  power  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Government,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  people,  as  declaratory  of  the  sense 
in  which  the  grant  was  understood  by  all  par- 
ties. The  fact  of  such  a  practical  construction 
having  been  given  is  so  clearly  and  summarily 
stated  by  President  Jackson,  that  I  prefer  to 
give  his  own  words,  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
in  December,  1830 : 

"  The  practice  of  defraying,  out  of  the  Treas- 
'  ury  of  the  United  States,  the  expenses  incurred 
'  by  the  establishment  and  support  of  light- 
'  houses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers,  with- 
'  in  the  bays,  inlets,  and  harbors  and  ports  of 
1  the  United  States,  to  render  the  navigation 
'  thereof  safe  and  easy,  is  coeval  with  the 
'  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  has  con- 
'  tinned  without  interruption  or  dispute." 

Sir,  you  need  not  be  told  that  your  foreign 
and  domestic  commerce  are  one  and  indisso- 
luble ;  that  without  exports  you  can  have  no 
importations,  and  of  course  no  revenues  from 
imports.  And  yet  it  is  gravely  maintained  by 
the  President  that  the  national  arm  is  paralyzed, 
so  that  it  cannot  raise  a  finger  to  remove  a  sand- 
bar, or  dredge  a  channel,  which  would  release 
annually  millions  upon  millions  of  the  products 
of  your  soil,  and  float  them  to  every  market  of 
the  world  to  purchase  these  exchanges. 

The  objection  that  the  grant  of  power  "  to 
regulate  commerce  "  does  not  authorize  appro- 
priations merely  to  facilitate  it — to  render  it 
more  safe  and  convenient — it  is  obvious  applies 
to  all  kinds  of  commerce  equally,  to  that  of 
foreign  nations  as  well  as  to  that  among  the 
States.  And  it  applies  also  to  every  species 
and  degree  of  facility.  If  you  may  build  one 
public  pier,  you  may  build  two,  and  clear  the 
entrance  of  a  harbor  or  river;  if  you  may  sur- 
vey your  coasts  to  ascertain  the  sunken  rocks 
or  shoals,  and  may  erect  a  buoy  or  a  light- 
house to  warn  the  mariner  of  those  dangers, 
you  may  remove  the  rocks  themselves,  or  deep- 
en the  shoal  that  causes  the  danger  or  that  ob- 
structs tie  passage.  Washington,  Adams,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  and  Van 
Buren,  having  all  given  their  sanction  to  this 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  I  regard  it  as 
equally  well  settled  as  the  President  regards  it 
finally  determined  that  you  may  build  a  "  light- 
house." 

I  now  come  to  the  third  branch  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  namely,  his  recommendation  that, 
with  the  consent  of  Congress,  "tonnage  duties" 
be  levied  by  the  State  of  Michigan  for  comple- 
ting this  channel  over  the  St.  Clair  flats.  The 
President  says : 

"  Whenever  the  State  of  Michigan  shall  cease 
'  to  depend  on  the  Treasury  of  the  United 


'  States,  I  doubt  not  that  she,  in  conjunction 
'  with  Upper  Canada,  will  provide  the  necessa- 
'  ry  means  for  keeping  this  work  in  repair  in 
'  the  least  expensive  and  most  effective  man- 
'  ner,  and  without  being  burdensome  to  any  in- 
'  terest." 

This  is  the  most  objectionable  of  the  many 
objectionable  propositions  contained  in  the 
President's  message.  In  the  first  place,  the 
State  of  Michigan  is  prohibited  by  the  Consti- 
tution from  entering  into  any  "  treaty,  alliance, 
or  confederation,"  with  Canada  or  any  other 
State  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  this  proposition 
is  illegal,  and  utterly  impracticable.  It  cannot 
be  done  without  a  violation  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787  ;  and  the  State  of  Michigan  cannot  do  it 
alone,  for  the  reason  that  these  waters  are 
"  common  highways,"  and  free  for  every  State 
in  the  Union  to  navigate  them  without  paying 
any  tonnage  duty  or  toll  therefor.  Sir,  the  State 
of  Michigan  has  no  more  interest  in  this  matter 
than  ten  or  twelve  other  States — not  half  as 
much  as  New  York — and  has  no  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction over  Lake  St.  Clair. 

The  President  seems  to  have  strangely  for- 
gotten that  an  insuperable  objection  exists  to 
the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan, of  levying  tonnage  duties  upon  the  navi- 
gable waters  leading  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
river.  It  arises  from  the  terms  of  the  fourth 
article  of  "the  articles  of  compact  between  the 
original  States  and  the  people  and  the  States  " 
in  the  territory  which,  in  1787,  constituted  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the 
Ohio.  These  articles  are  perhaps  the  most 
sacred  among  the  "  engagements  "  entered  into 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  whose 
validity  and  perpetual  obligation  are  asserted 
and  secured  by  the  sixth  article  of  that  instru- 
ment. The  fourth  article  of  that  compact  pro- 
vides thus  :  "  The  navigable  waters  leading  into 
'  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  car- 
'  rying  places  between  the  same,  shall  be  com- 
'  mon  highways,  and  forever  free  to  the  inhab- 
'  itants  of  the  said  territory,  as  to  the  citizens  of 
'  the  United  States,  and  those  of  any  other 
'  States  that  may  be  admitted  into  the  Confed- 
'  eracy,  without  any  tax,  impost,  or  duty,  there- 
'  for."  This  last  word  in  the  passage  quoted, 
"therefor,"  is  very  emphatic. 

These  waters  are  declared  "  common  high- 
ways," the  characteristic  quality  of  which  is, 
that  they  may  be  used  by  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  (not  Michigan  alone)  without 
any  charge  ;  but,  as  if  that  were  not  sufficient 
to  preclude  all  cavil,  it  is  further  declared  that 
there  shall  be  no  "  tax,  impost,  or  duty,  there- 
for " — for  using  them  as  common  highways. 
By  the  comprehensive  term,  "  navigable  waters," 
are  included  not  only  the  lakes  leading  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  but  the  rivers  flowing  into 
them,  as  well  as  the  great  rivers,  like  the  Red 
river  and  Ohio,  leading  into  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  navigable  waters  ilowing  into  those 
rivers.  These  are  "  forever  free  "  from  any  tax 


or  tonnage  duty  for  using  them.  It  is  therefore 
manifestly  impossible  for  any  State,  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  to  levy  any 
"duty  of  tonnage"  upon  vessels  navigating 
those  watars,  for  using  them  as  common  high- 
ways. Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  President 
has  entirely  overlooked  this,  most  essential  pro- 
vision contained  in  the  ordinance  of  1187.  On 
referring  to  the  Chicago  memorial,  I  find  an 
able  exposition  of  this  subject,  to  which  I  refer 
for  many  facts  and  arguments  sustaining  these 
positions. 

The  principle,  itself,  of  local  duties  for  any 
such  purpose,  is  unsound  and  delusive.  Higher 
duties  of  any  kind,  at  one  port,  than  at  others, 
must  necessarily  drive  from  it  every  ship  that 
is  not  compelled  by  circumstances,  or  induced 
by  some  preponderating  benefit,  to  enter  it. 
And,  consequently,  if  a  harbor  is  avoided  on 
account  of  the  natural  obstructions  to  its  en 
trance,  it  will  be  still  more  avoided  if  artificial 
difficulties  and  tonnage  duties  are  superadded  ; 
so  that  the  resources  of  such  a  port  would  be 
diminished  instead  of  being  increased,  and  the 
policy  would  defeat  itself.  It  is  believed  that 
some  ports  of  the  United  States  have  already 
furnished  instances  of  such  results. 

The  system  of  tonnage  duties  is  utterly  in- 
applicable for  the  removal  of  obstructions  in 
navigable  waters  which  are  common  to  several 
States,  and  are  navigated  by  vessels  which  do 
not  enter  any  harbor  adjacent  to  such  obstruc- 
tions. The  St.  Clair  flats  are  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  difficulty.  These  vessels  are 
under  no  necessity  to  enter  any  port  within 
hundreds  of  miles  of  this  obstruction.  Where 
shall  the  tonnage  duty-  be  collected  ?  And 
under  whose  direction  is  the  amount  to  be 
concentrated  arid  expended  ?  And  what  are 
the  responsibilities  for  the  application  by  the 
collecting  States  ?  Sir,  supposing  a  collector's 
office  established  on  the  shore  near  these  ob- 
structions, reinforced  by  a  battery  with  cannon 
sufficient  to  compel  the  vessels  to  come  to,  and 
pay  their  duties,  are  these  to  be  paid  to  the 
agents  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  to  be  ex- 
pended by  them  under  the  regulations  of  the 
State  ?  How  long  is  it  probable  such  a  system 
of  exaction  would  be  submitted  to  by  the  States 
of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  York,  whose  citizens  and  vessels 
would  be  the  subjects  of  this  operation? 

The  same  question  may  be  put  in  relation  to 
duties  levied  by  any  State  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi,  to  remove  the  snags  and  other  ob- 
structions in  that  river,  opposite  their  respect- 
ive territories.  The  several  States  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 
have  jurisdiction  over  portions  of  that  river, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  in  each  of  those  por- 
tions there  are  obstructions  of  some  kind  re 
quiring  removal.  Are  tonnage  duties  for  those 
purposes  to  be  levied  by  each  of  those  States? 
As  their  jurisdictions  extend  to  the  thread  of 


the  river,  would  there  not  be  some  difficulty  in 
adjusting  the  work  to  be  performed  among  the 
States  opposite  to  the  obstructions  to  be  re- 
moved ?  Sir,  if  the  wit  of  man  were  taxed  to 
devise  a  scheme  utterly  destructive  of  all  trade, 
commerce,  and  navigation,  upon  these  waters, 
a  better  one  for  the  purpose  than  this,  of  arti- 
ficially obstructing  them  by  hosts  of  collectors 
of  tonnage  duties  imposed  by  local  legislation, 
could  not  be  framed. 

Sir,  when  the  Democratic  party  was  in  full 
vigor  under  General  Jackson,  and  when  De- 
mocracy meant  what  its  name  imports,  liberal 
appropriations  were  made  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  to  improve  harbors, 
rivers,  and  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads. 
The  official  reports  show  that  during  the  differ- 
ent Administrations,  back  to  the  Administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson,  appropriations  were  made 
as  follows  : 

Under  Mr.  Jefferson  -     $78,400 

Under  Mr.  Madison  -     250,800 

Under  Mr.  Monroe    -  -     707,621 

Under  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams   -  -  2,310,475 

Under  General  Jackson    -  10,582,882 

Under  Mr.  Van  Buren      -",  -  2,222,544 

Under  Mr.  Tyler  -     -  -  l,07(i,5CO 

This  is  exclusive  of  appropriations  for  the 
coast  survey,  and  for  the  cost  and  maintenance 
of  light-houses. 

Sir,  the  Democratic  party  has  become  sadly 
degenerated  and  demoralized  under  the  Ad- 
ministrations of  Messrs.  Polk,  Pierce,  and  Bu- 
chanan. They  have  all  opposed  appropriations 
for  rivers  and  harbors.  Whilst  they  have  been 
willing  to  expend  millions  to  filibuster  and 
extend  the  area  of  slavery,  by  acquiring  new 
territory  in  Central  America,  the  purchase  of 
Cuba  at  $100,000,000,  and  in  extravagant  con- 
tracts for  military  operations  in  Utah  and 
naval  expeditions  to  Paraguay,  not  one  dollar 
will  they  allow  to  be  expended  to  facilitate 
commercial  intercourse,  or  to  advance  the  great 
material  interests  of  the  country.  The  business 
men  of  the  commercial,  mining,  manufacturing, 
and  farming  States,  are  becoming  restive  under 
the  lead  of  modern  Democracy.  A  change  is 
demanded  in  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
The  National  Government  must  be  brought 
back  to  the  policy  inaugurated  by  Washington 
and  Jefferson.  The  great  industrial  interests 
of  the  country  must  not  any  longer  be  over- 
looked. Democratic  misrule  must  be  brought 
to  a  close,  and  a  new  and  better  Administration 
inaugurated  in  its  stead. 

Sir,  more  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  of  revenue  have  been  collected  at 
the  port  of  New  York  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  which  has  gone  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  This  revenue 
has  been  derived  from  commerce.  It  is  true 
that  this  immense  sum  has  arisen  from  imposts 
on  foreign  importations,  but  inland  productions 
and  trade  furnish  the  means  of  payment.  For- 
eign and  inland  commerce  are  inseparable  ;  the 


one  cannot  exist  without  the  other.  And  as 
the  sure  foundation  of  our  Government  is  in 
the  interest  and  affections  of  the  people,  what 
more  noble  duty  is  devolved  upon  any  Admin- 
istration than  that  of  completing  what  nature 
has  begun,  and  giving  to  our  navigable  waters 
their  full  political  power  in  binding  together, 
in  commercial  and  fraternal  intercourse,  all 
sections  of  the  Union  ?  Sir,  New  York  has 
done  her  part  in  this  great  work,  by  surrender- 
ing to  the  National  Government  the  revenues 
derived  from  imports  in  the  commercial  me- 
tropolis of  the  Union  ;  and  in  the  construction 
of  the  Erie  canal,  at  an  expense  to  herself  of 
over  forty  million  dollars.  You  still  collect  the 
main  part  of  your  revenues  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  where  the  greater  part  of  this  foreign 
and  inland  commerce  of  the  country  concen- 
trates. Sir,  this  Presidential  veto  is  unworthy 
the  head  of  a  great  nation.  It  is  an  ungrateful 
blow  at  one  of  the  streams  that  conveys  untold 
millions  into  the  Federal  Treasury.  It  is  a 
check  to  the  prosperity  of  the  great  and  grow- 
ing Northwest,  and  a  usurpation  that  will  not, 
I  trust,  be  long  tolerated  by  a  free  and  intelli- 
gent people. 

Sir,  the  Republican  party  is  organizing  to 
take  possession  of  the  Government,  through 
the  peaceable  agency  of  the  ballot-box,  and  to 
administer  it  more  in  sympathy  with  the  per- 
sonal rights  and  business  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Republican  party,  at  the  National 
Convention,  held  at  Philadelphia  in  June,  1856, 
declared  that  appropriations  by  Congress  for 
the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  of  a 
national  character,  required  for  the  accommo- 
dation and  security  of  existing  commerce,  are 
authorized  by  the  Constitution  and  justified  by 
the  obligations  of  Government  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  its  citizens.  These  are 
the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Republican 
party  on  this  great  question. 

Daniel  Webster  expressed  the  same  opinion, 
in  a  most  emphatic  manner.  He  said,  in  one 
of  his  speeches : 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  Congress  does,  consti- 
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tutionally,  possess  the  power  of  establishing 
light-houses,    buoys,   beacons,    piers,    break- 
waters,  and  harbors,  on,  the  ocean,  the  gulf, 
the  lakes,  and  navigable  rivers  ;  that  it  does, 
constitutionally,  possess  the  power  of  improv- 
ing  the  great  rivers  of  the  country,  clearing 
out  their  channels  by  deepening  them  or  re- 
moving  obstructions,  in  order  to  render  navi- 
gation  upon  them  more  safe  for  life  and  prop- 
erty ;  and  that,  for  the  same  reason,  Congress 
may  construct  canals  around  falls  in  rivers, 
all  necessary  cases.     All  this  authority,  in 
flows  from  the  power  over  com- 
,  foreign  and   domestic,   conferred    on 
'  Congress  by  the  Constitution  ;  and  if  auxiliary 
'  considerations  or  corroborative  arguments  be 
'  required,  they  are  found  in  two  facts,  namely  : 
'  first,  that  improvements  such  as  have  been 
(  mentioned,  whether  on  the  ocean  or  the  gulf, 
'  on  the  lakes  or  the  rivers,  are  improvements 
'  which,  from  their  nature,  are  such  as  no  sin- 
'  gle   State,  nor   any   number   of   States,    can 
'  make,  or  ought  to  be  called  on  to  make.     All 
'  idea  of  States  undertaking  such  improvements, 
'  is,  in  my  opinion,  preposterous.     And,  in  the 
'  second  place,  all  the  revenues  derived  from 
'•  commerce  accrue  to  the  General  (Government, 
'  and  none  of  it  to  the  States  ;  the   charge  of 
'  improving  the  means  of  commerce  and  com- 
'  mercial  intercourse  by  such  works  as   have 
'  been   mentioned,    properly   devolves    on   the 
'  Treasury  of  that   Government,  aud   on   that 
'  Treasury  alone." 

The  question  upon  this  issue  can  meet  with 
but  one  response  from  the  people.  This  arbi- 
trary veto  of  the  President  will  intensify  the 
issue,  and  arouse  the  people  who  are  injured 
by  it  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  hostility  of 
modern  Democracy  to  internal  commerce. 
They  will  demand  a  change  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Government.  The  people  of  the 
great  and  growing  Northwest  will  rally  at  the 
next  election  with  a  determination  before  un- 
known, to  rescue  the  country  and  the  Constitu- 
tion from  the  ruinous,  unjust,  and  illiberal  pol- 
icy promulgated  in  this  Presidential  manifesto. 
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